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ABSTRACT 



Homes for the Homeless initiated a family and community 
approach to learning at its American Family Inns (homeless shelters) via a 
customized, shelter-based, accelerated after-school program, 
Brownstone/FutureLink . The program helps improve students' grades, 
self-confidence, and academic potential. It requires parents, shelter staff, 
and public school officials to participate. This report describes specific 
ways in which the program breaks down the educational barriers that homeless 
children face and improves their chances of success. Brownstone/FutureLink 
emphasizes problem solving and reasoning skills rather than repetition and 
drills. It is based on the belief that students who are behind should not be 
given remedial education but rather should be challenged by a fast track 
approach to learning. Students are successfully engaged in their education, 
as demonstrated by completed assignments and improved grades. There is a low 
student- teacher ratio and access to technology. The social development that 
occurs is the result of challenging students to be mentors and leaders. By 
carefully integrating a network of programs and services and forging powerful 
links to the public schools, a community of opportunity is formed that 
encourages learning as a family activity. At the cost of $10 per day per 
child, these shelter-based after-school programs are very cost effective. 
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When Jeanie first came to the Brownstone program she was eleven years old and reading at a 3rd grade level She now reads at her class 
level and her mother is learning to read with her. It took a shelter-based program to make this happen. 



The Problem 

Two of the greatest problems facing homeless children are the 
lack of continuity in their education and their capacity to stay 
in school. As their families move from the homes of relatives to 
friends, and apartments to shelters, their learning process is dis- 
rupted. Nationally, one-fifth of homeless children (20%) repeat 
a grade in school, and sixteen percent (16%) are enrolled in 
special education classes — rates one-hundred percent (100%) 
and thirty- three percent (33%) higher than their non-homeless 
counterparts (see Figure 1). And, in a single school year, twelve 
percent (12%) miss at least one-month of classes and thirty- 
three percent (33%) miss at least two weeks. 

In New York City, only twenty-three percent (23%) of home- 
less children score at grade-level in math and only thirty-eight 
percent (38%) score at grade-level in reading. 1 This is not 
because they cannot learn, but the result of chaotic living situ- 
ations, multiple relocations, and continuous school transfers. 
In the end, unless their education is enriched and stabilized and 
becomes a priority for parents, public schools, and the shelters 
they reside in, these children will be at severe risk of dropping 
out of school and continuing a predictable path into poverty 
and eventual homelessness as young adults. 

The Response 

Homes for the Homeless knows that education is a homeless 
child’s best chance to succeed in life. But, their success in 
school depends on their access to academic enrichment and 
extra support, their parents’ involvement and encouragement, 
and a deliberate and consistent effort to bridge in -school and 



after-school activities. With these components in mind, HFH 
initiated a family and community approach to learning at its 
American Family Inns by creating a customized, shelter-based, 
accelerated after-school program for homeless children. 2 The 
purpose of this program is to improve students’ grades, their 
self-confidence, and ultimately their academic potential. The 
program requires parents, shelter staff, and public school offi- 
cials to participate in the education of homeless children. 
Essentially, at each Aanerican Family Inn, an entire community 
becomes involved in every child’s growth and development. 
This report describes the specific ways in which this new after- 
school program breaks down the educational barriers that 
homeless children face and improves their chances of success. 

Brownstone and FutureLink : Accelerated Learning 
On average, a typical homeless student spends an entire school 
year without a permanent home. But, in many cases, this is not 
a single event; over twenty-seven percent (27%) have been 
homeless more than once, further interrupting their education- 
al progress (see Figure 2). In addition, over half (56%) transfer 
schools during the school year, with twenty-one percent (21%) 
transferring two or more times (see Figure 3). Such disruptions 
prevent teachers from appropriately assessing a child’s specific 
needs and lead to a four to six month academic recovery peri- 
od. 3 By the time these children reach their junior year, their 
chances of finishing high school are slim. 4 

In response to these academic challenges, HFH designed 
Brownstone/FutureLink — an accelerated after-school program 
that emphasizes problem solving and reasoning skills rather 
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The theme of change is represented in each unit in the Brownstone curriculum. The lessons 
listed above are particularly tisefid in helping homeless children deal with the instability in 
their lives. 

than repetition and drills. Based on the Stanford University 
model developed by Henry Levin, the program operates with 
the core belief that students who are behind should not be 
given remedial education, but rather, challenged by a fast track 
approach to learning, which offers advanced academic activities 
and curricula. 5 

The cornerstone of this program is its two unique curricula. 
Each academic unit is literacy-focused and includes activities 
that support a child’s school-day learning. By using a project- 
rich, hands-on approach, it challenges children to reach beyond 
their initial capacities. The Brownstone School curriculum uses 
the theme of change as the centerpiece to its activities for chil- 
dren ages 5-12 (see Figure 4). Using change as a focus allows 
teachers to address the issues of instability that homeless chil- 
dren see in their daily lives. In addition, the Brownstone School 
offers science experiments, math activities relevant to young 
children, reading and conflict resolution circles, theatrical pro- 
ductions, arts and crafts, and recreation. 

The FutureLink curriculum uses the theme of technology in an 



Figure 5: FutureLink Curriculum 
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The five academic units in the FutureLink curriculum all contain lessons that use technology 
as the primary tool. Above are a few examples of the variety of computer-based activities teens 
work on while in FutureLink. 



effort to make learning interesting and fun for homeless 
teenagers (see Figure 5). All curriculum activities involve using 
computers and other technologies as tools to improve teens’ 
academic competencies. Homeless children still do not enjoy 
the same access to technology as other children. The 
FutureLink program attempts to not only eliminate this barri- 
er, but also to develop skills in an area that has promise for a 
future of employment and/or higher education. During the 
course of a year, FutureLink offers intensive Internet activities, 
computer journals, small group, staff-led chat sessions, pairing 
with a younger, Brownstone student as a “buddy,” other lead- 
ership opportunities, and organized sports. 

In addition to the curricula, the three critical program elements 
of the after-school program are the on-site location, linkages to 
the public schools, and the integration of family programs that 
foster parental involvement. The fact that children return home 
to the Inn to attend their after-school program allows them to 
learn in a familiar and comforting setting, facilitates recruit- 
ment and retention, and eliminates transportation obstacles. 
Brownstone/FutureLink staff visit the local public schools to 
improve communication and school teachers’ understanding of 
individual student’s needs. They also serve as a resource for par- 
ents to help them understand the school system and their 
child’s educational rights. And, the integration and coordina- 
tion of adult, child, and family programs at the American 
Family Inn fosters parental involvement in the after-school pro- 
gram, which encourages learning as a shared family activity that 
continues in the home. 



The typical homeless child, plagued by residential instability, strug- 
gles with ongoing school transfers, missed school days , and the fear 
of being left back. Nonetheless , they can succeed in school. It takes 
the right program with the right people in the right place. 

- Dr. Nunez, Homes for the Homeless, NYC 

Gaining Ground 

The benefits of after-school programs have been universally 
recognized. A recent study found that children who attend high 
quality after-school programs have better peer relations, emo- 
tional adjustment, conflict resolution skills, grades, and con- 
duct in school compared to those who do not. 6 The 
Brownstone/FutureLink program has shown similar results in 
improved academics, decreased negative behaviors, and 
increased positive attitudes. 

By presenting academic subjects in a way that makes learning 
fun and teaches problem-solving skills, the Brownstone and 
FutureLink curricula successfully engage children in their edu- 
cation as demonstrated by completed assignments and 
improved grades. Since attending the program, fifty-nine per- 
cent (59%) of students improve their overall grade point aver- 
age. And, in all subjects that correspond to a unit in the 
Brownstone or FutureLink curriculum, students show signifi- 
cant progress: sixty percent (60%) improve in reading, fifty-six 
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Students who attended Brownstone/FutureLink show improvement in several academic sub- 
jects. In particular, over half show improvement in reading, math, and language arts grades. 
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The longer children attend Brownstone/FutureLink, the greater the improvement in grades. 



percent (56%) in math, fifty-eight percent (58%) in language 
arts, forty-nine percent (49%) in science, and thirty-nine per- 
cent (39%) in social studies (see Figure 6). In addition, ninety- 
seven percent (97%) of students are completing their home- 
work assignments on time, and eighty-two percent (82%) are 
more confident in the assignments that they hand in. 

This academic progress is a direct result of specific components 
of the program and its curricula. A low student-to-teacher ratio 
ensures that each child receives individual attention, assistance, 
and encouragement with school assignments. The access to 
technology allows students to complete school-work on the 
computer just like their non-homeless peers. For the younger 
children, the Brownstone reading circles allow them to practice 
literacy skills, vocabulary, and spelling in groups of peers that 
read at the same level, as opposed to being grouped by grade. 
Younger children learn math skills by making change in a 
candy store and then connect that activity to the changing sea- 
sons in their science lesson. 



When I do better in school it makes me like school again. 
- Vanessa, Age II, Prospect Family Inn 



The older students in FutureLink conduct sophisticated 
Internet searches with staff guidance and discuss the connec- 
tions that lead them to the correct answers, thereby developing 
reasoning skills that apply to several subject areas. Teenagers 
experiment with the latest in CD-ROM encyclopedia research 
tools and practice study techniques to prepare for upcoming 
exams. Finally, younger and older students benefit from the 
“read alouds” between Brownstone and FutureLink “buddies” 
during which the pairs discuss various book components such 
as plot, characters, and setting. Each of these accelerated, aca- 
demic elements, and many more, have led to the majority of 



Brownstone/FutureLink children improving their grades in a 
significant number of subjects. 

Children must participate in order to reap these academic ben- 
efits, and fortunately, the Brownstone/FutureLink program has 
been very successful at recruiting and retaining students — sev- 
enty-five percent (75%) of all eligible school-age children at the 
American Family Inns attend the after-school program. 
Moreover, almost half of them (41%) have attended for over 
nine months, or an entire school year. As expected, the longer 
these students attend Brownstone/FutureLink, the better they 
do in school. While only a quarter of those participating for less 
than four months (25%) show improvement in a majority of 
academic subjects, that number doubles (46%) for those 
attending between four and nine months, and jumps to sixty- 
one percent (61%) for those attending over nine months. 
Clearly, the children find the hands-on activities engaging, and 
the programs on-site location accessible, as demonstrated by 
their consistent attendance. As a result, their grades improve 
within a relatively short period of time and continue to do so 
the longer they are in the program (see Figure 7). 



When I come to Brownstone, I get to read fun books. And 
when I mess up on a word, there is someone there to help me. 

- Myriah, Age 9, Saratoga Family Inn 

Positive Behavior and Healthy Attitudes 
The social development that occurs in the Brownstone/ 
FutureLink program is also a result of particular components of 
the accelerated after-school model. The staff is trained to chal- 
lenge students to reach beyond their initial capabilities, and 
almost always, the children rise to the occasion. By accepting 
mentorship roles and other leadership positions, students 
develop a sense of responsibility, and as they grow into these 
roles, their self-confidence improves. Since attending the pro- 
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gram, seventy-nine percent (79%) of students feel better about 
their own abilities. This improved level of confidence leads 
children to miss less school. In fact, school absenteeism rates 
drop by forty-two percent (42%) for those with the higher lev- 
els of self-confidence. 

Improved self-esteem is also promoted in student “chat” ses- 



Younger kids love having an older buddy (teenager). It really 
gives them someone to look up to. The teens dont realize they 
have something to offer until they become a mentor. 

- FutureLink staff, Saratoga Family Inn 



sions. Students participate in open forums where staff trained 
in conflict resolution techniques encourage them to share opin- 
ions, concerns, and emotions in a safe, non -judgmental envi- 
ronment. As a result of learning and practicing these commu- 
nication skills, teachers report that eighty-seven percent (87%) 
of students are able to make friends more easily, eighty-three 
percent (83%) are more cooperative, and sixty-four percent 
(64%) fight less. 

A Community Approach to Learning 
At American Family Inns, parents, public school teachers, and 
shelter staff each have a distinct and important role to play in 
helping homeless children succeed in school. By carefully inte- 
grating and coordinating a network of programs and services 
and forging powerful links to the public schools, a ‘communi- 
ty of opportunity” is formed which encourages learning as a 
shared family activity. 7 For example, by encouraging parents to 
continue their own education, staff foster their involvement in 
their childrens education. Parental participation in shelter- 
based programs stimulates and reinforces childrens participa- 
tion and vice versa. 

The American Family Inn provides multiple opportunities for 



[ Their mother] is determined to have them do well in school. 
She knows how much they have fallen behind She wants them 
in this program. 

- Brownstone staff about Luis and Gina, Ages 7 and 9, Prospect Family Inn 



parents to become involved directly, many for the first time, in 
their child’s education. Parents chaperone special field trips in 
the Brownstone/FutureLink program, serve as teacher aides, 
create costumes for drama events, and act as the most powerful 
recruiters for additional parent support and involvement. 
Parents with children enrolled in Brownstone/FutureLink are 
far more active in the on-site Parent Association — a forum for 
discussing children’s report cards, standardized tests, and other 
school issues — than other parents. At these meetings, parents 
are introduced to after-school staff that accompany them to 
parent- teacher conferences, act as translators where language is 




The integration of the after-school program , the parents, and the surrounding public schools 
makes academic success possible for homeless children. A true community of learning comes 
together to support homeless children in building the chance for a better future. 



a barrier, explain school policies, and offer concrete suggestions 
for actively supporting their child’s education (see Figure 8). 

Connections to the public schools are also an important focus 
at American Family Inns. In order to better serve homeless chil- 
dren, FIFH staff spend at least two mornings per week with 
public school teachers and administrators discussing individual 
students and their particular needs, informing public school 
officials of the complex issues surrounding homelessness, and 
facilitating ongoing communication between parents and 
teachers. As a result, public school teachers report that they are 
now more likely to direcdy communicate with the parents of 
their homeless students and that they better understand the 
academic challenges for these children (see Figure 8). The rela- 
tionship between the schools and the American Family Inns 
has progressed so much so that one of the middle school prin- 
cipals attends the Parent Association meetings twice a year to 
distribute and discuss each student report card with parents. 



Working with the outreach coordinator from the Saratoga 
[American Family Inn] has been incredibly helpful. I now see 
parents I never would have met otherwise. This is working! 

- Public School Teacher, P.S. 52, NYC 



So How Much Does This Cost? 

At the cost of only $10 per day per child, shelter-based after- 
school programs for homeless children are extremely cost effec- 
tive. With an annual cost of $1800 per child for the 
Brownstone/FutureLink program, as compared to the annual 
’cost of $8700 per student to repeat a grade of school in New 
York City, the choice should be obvious. If the Brownstone/ 
FutureLink program prevents just one homeless child from 
being left back, it not only saves the taxpayers thousands of dol- 
lars, it is sound public policy (see Table 1). In fact, this year 
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Table 1: Fiscal Impact of Brownstoue/ FutureLink After-School Program 
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alone, 200 homeless children, all at risk of repeating a grade, 
will participate in Brownstone/FutureLink. If each of those 
children is promoted to the next grade, this after-school pro- 
gram will have saved New York City $1.4 million. 



A Comrainity of Opportunity 

Today, shelters are homes to over one million children in the 
United States; homes in the sense that families are living there 
for extended periods, in some cases, over two years. With these 
extended stays in mind, HFH has transformed its American 
Family Inns into communities of opportunity: parents return 
to their education, while children begin and enhance theirs, 
parents are job-readied, trained and employed, and young 
mothers gain independent living skills— eliminating depend- 
ence on public assistance. But most importantly, the Family 
Inn community offers a safe environment where children do 
not feel displaced; they can turn their backs on the label of 
homelessness until their families move on to permanent hous- 
ing. 

This is the purpose on which the Brownstone/FutureLink 
after-school program was developed and, within this environ- 
ment, it has succeeded and flourished. If every shelter in every 
town across America, were to replace their temporary way-sta- 
tion mission with the long-term community approach, we 
could ensure that homeless children are successfully main- 
streamed in the public school system where they belong. We 
could provide families with the tools they need to compete in 
the housing and employment markets and succeed. Ultimately, 
we can strengthen families so that they can learn, work, and live 
together in their own home. 

But this calls for a different kind of commitment at a very dif- 
ferent time in our country. Family homelessness began almost 
twenty years ago, and despite fighting for low- income housing 
since that time, we have achieved only modest increases. Few of 
us would have predicted that homelessness would become 
entrenched in our social systems, but it has. That means chil- 
dren will continue to grow up in shelters- — their new long-term 
homes — and, for their sake, we must change shelter environ- 
ments and how they operate. The Brownstone/FutureLink pro- 
gram is just an example of the many successful shelter-based 
programs you can find across America. The sooner we can offer 
these children and their parents a home and a sense of com- 
munity, the sooner they will be ready to maintain and con- 



tribute to one. We should start with what we have, shelters, and 
turn them into communities, making them homes children 
thrive in. If we do this we will witness first hand that “it takes 
a community to end homelessness.” 
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The FutureLink program was developed with funding from 
the Picower Foundation. As a result of their generous sup- 
port , Homes for the Homeless secured ongoing New York 
State funding for the program, through the State 
Advantage After-School initiative. Brownstone/FutureLink 
is the only shelter-based after-school program in New York 
State to receive this funding. 



Brownstone/FutureLink curricula are available. The Brownstone 
curriculum is designed for children ages 5 to 11, and the 
FutureLink curriculum is designed for teenage youth aged 12 to 17. 

To order please contact: 

Homes for the Homeless 
212 - 529-5252 
www. h omesforthehomeless. co m 
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Homes for the Homeless’ facilities include: 



Prospect Family Inn Clinton Family Inn 

730 Kelly Street 521 West 39th Street 

Bronx, NY 1 0-455 New York, NY 10019 



Springfield Family Inn Saratoga Family Inn 

146-80 Guy R Brewer Blvd. 175-15 Rockaway Blvd. 

Jamaica, NY 1 1434 Jamaica, NY 1 1434 



Island Shores 

1111 Father Capodanno Blvd. 
Staten Island, NY 10306 



Reports: 

A Shelter Is Not A Home — Or Is It? 

D^jb Vu: Family Homelessness in New York City 

The Other America: Homeless Families in the Shadow of the New 
Economy — Family Homelessness in Kentucky, Tennessee and the 
Carolinas 

Multiple Families: Multiplying Problems: A First Look at the Fathers of 
Homeless Children 

A Welfare Reform-Foster Care-Homelessness Connection?: The Story 
of "Lag Families" and "Limbo Children" in San Diego 

Inside the Beltway: The State of Homeless Children in Washington, DC 

Up the Down Staircase: A Look at Family Homelessness in New Jersey 

Homeless Families Today: Our Challenge Tomorrow: A Regional 
Perspective 

Day to Day: Parent to Child: The Future of Violence Among Homeless 
Children in America 

A Trail of Tears: Trapped in a Cycle of Violence and Homelessness 

Books: 

Homeless in America: A Children s Story Part l 
A national report on homeless families, $10. 

The New Poverty: Homeless Families in America 
A book by Ralph Nunez, To order, contact the Institute or Insight 
Books/Plenum Publishing ar 1-800-221-9389. 

Hopes , Dreams & Promise: The Future of Homeless Children in America 
A book by Ralph Nunez, $10. 

Ten Cities 1997-1998: A Snapshot of Family Homelessness Across 
America 

A national reporr on homeless families, $3. 

The Cycle of Family Homelessness: A Social Policy Reader 
A college reader, $5-95. 



Childrens Books 



Cooper's Tale 

An illustrated childrens book about homelessness, $5.95 
Our Wish 

An illustrated children’s book about homelessness, $4.95 ($3.95 non- 
profit rate). 



Journals: 



Journal of Children & Poverty 

Academic journal published bi-annually. 



To order these reports and learn more about other research at the 
Institute for Children and Poverty, please call 212-529-5252 or go to 
www.instituteforchildrenandpoverty.org 



Camps Kiwago, Lanowa, andWakonda 
Harriman State Park, NY 
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